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For the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
PARENTAL DUTIES—GOVERNMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 


The duties end responsibilities of those assuming 


the direction and instruction of young minds, is yet 
but imperfectly appreciated—even where a full de- 
gree of solicitude is felt, the wantof fixed principles 
on the subject, andan intelligent system in regard to 
jit, renders the efforts of parents and guardians im- 
pulsive and desultory, and consequently subject to 
vexation and disappointment, 

Order is said to be “ Heaven's first law,’ and so 
it should be regarded in reference to this suhject— 
and that good government is the essential precursor 
to a good education is also true. 

In the abundant discussion that has recently taken 
place on the different systems of government, many 


parents seem unprepared to adopt any. Now it has 


appeared to me that almost any system for the gov- | 


ernment of children, if founded upon affection in the 
minds of its executors and sleadfustly carried out 


is better than none; the want of uniformity in our | 


requisitions and the wafchfulness necessary to main- 
It 


quisite that the consequences of disobedience on the 


tain it, is the great secret of failure. is not re- 


part of a child should be severe suffering or mortifi- | 
cation,provided they are certain, but the necessity of | 


this certainty should never be lost sight of. 
As @measure dictated by the purest love, and 


founded upon an intelligent appreciation of the in 


terests of childhood, I have no hesitation in agreeing 


that in the government of children, implicit obedience | 


should always be required, and that any deviation 
from this as a rule, during early childhood, is fraught 
with evil to both parent and child. The 
be adopted for seeuring this, and the kind, and the 
amount of punishment that should follow disobedi- 


must, of course,be left to the conscientious pa- 


ence, 
rent. So great are the diversities of circumstance, 
constitution and temperament, amongst parents and 


children, that no general rule can apply to all. But 
we would affectionately and earnestly caution young 
parents against being led away by that false and 
sickly sensibility (growing out of an erroneous ap- 
preciation of real kindness,) which shrinks from ad- 
ministering correction in any case; for well I am 
convinced, that in so doing, they are laying in store 


for themselves many sorrows and much mortification 


and for their children evils unknown, My advocacy of | 


versonal restraint or corporal punishmentis for thase 
} | 


cases where other influences that lhe parent is capa- | 


ble of wielding, fail 10 ensure obedience. In adopt- 
ing a system, we should remember that the maxim, | 
‘‘ whatever is best administered, is best,’’ applies | 
with unusual force here,and hence it will be neeessary 
for the parents of every family, and perhaps for each 
parent individually, to fix upona system that accords 
with their own feelings; this of course will he found- | 


ed in all cases upon love for their offspring, but it | 
should also be strengthened by an intelligent consid- | 
eration of the capabilities of childhood; the means! 
proper to secure its present happiness ; and _ the in- 


fluences likely to be exerted on its future character. 


means to. 


; 


}exercise a reasonavie 


sleep, while they, (the parent 


}—it is only wonderful to me that this lesson,so often 











In making these considerations the advantages of 


steadily enforcing the rule of obedience, I believe will 


be obvious in a paramount degree. As a simple il- 





lustration, we all know there are few influences con- 
| nected with the family relation, so likely to be ben- 
| eficial to a child, as the society of its parents and 
) their chosen friends—but parents are unwilling to be 
| annoyed with the turbulence of disobedient, undisci- 
| plined children ; and this objection is greater at the 
very times when conversation and example would be 
most improving. Hence it is, that with the children 
of so many families, the parlor with all its refined 


influences, instructive conversations, and profitable 
example is exchanged for the companionship of the 
nursery or kitchen, with their petty annoyances, in- 
I will 


not pretend to give a full illustration of these advan- 


discreet indulgence, and vulgar influences. 


tages; the intelligent parent will not fail to perceive 
‘that the natural and obvious tendency of the princi- 
ple,when early enforced, is, to prevent that constant 
| struggle, for the supremacy between parent and child 


to sour the feelines,and weaken the affections of 


'both—that it enables them when confident in their 


authority and capability to govern, to make compan- 
lions of their children under circumstances of plea- 
sure and profit to both, from which they would other- 
iwise be it the chil- 
dren habits of deference and respeet for the judg- 


debarred,—that gives to 


ment of others, which not only chastens their own 


/ ful members of society—and,what is more imporiant 


jjud 
‘than all, that obedience to parental authority is, un- 


‘nel of introduction for the young mind to a state of 


obedience to His will. 


‘time for beginning this exercise of authority is a 
source of much loss; there are, perhaps, no eircum- 
stances under which procrastination is more insidi- 
ous; to be sure the little dear strikes its mother and 
kicks its nurse, and says wont and will with great 


'emphasis, and acts out its sayings too, “ but then it 


i 
|parents, “when it is older we will begin ;” 


gtow older, while its passions and habits at the same 


|time grow stronger, and in too many instances the 


| period of control never arrives. 


bie aut ert that their chil- 


Horhy, ass 


ing to be aware that there 


is anything preposterous 
1 Sere aie 1 

aiew weeks ol I, willl eC Carri¢ dl Or 21iuU De TOCKE d to 

are 


Here, then, the baby has found out the 


) admit that both 
improper. 
potency of steadiness of purpose and uniform perse- 
verance, and fully suceeded in governing its parents, 
that is, causing them to submit their wills to its own 
not been imitated by us | 
; but the child, it may | 
parent or nurse does | 


enacted before our eyes, has 
children of a larger growth 


be a few days old, cries: the 


which is often witnessed, and which tends so much | 
‘| cious, as far as the welfare and happiness of the 


ements, but renders them more agreeable and use- | 
'der the blessing of Providence, an inestimable ehan- 


The want of definite ideas in regard to the proper | 
i the head of afamily and should be prayerfully sought 


it does | 


) household 


’ cane i 
It is a common thing to hear parents who claim to | 
| weaknesses and deficiencie 


dren ewéll or will not docertain things without seem- | aid, and I believe we 


° “1 . . ~| XR ss , 
in the statement; they will tell you that an infant of | Mhis is a 


‘exposition of the 


U 








not know for what, but in addition to attending to its 
real wants, if any exist, carries it about the house to 
quietit. ‘This is repeated often enough for the in- 
fant to diseover the relation between the crying and 
the carrying, and hencelorward it does not fail to pay 
liberally if necessary, in this convenient currency for 
the indulgence. ‘The principle involved here is, I 
believe, a correct illustration of the origin and con- 
tinuance of almost every improper indulgence during 
infancy. Now in my _ view instead of gaining its 
ends by this most unpleasant habit, a child should 
never be allowed to cry except for a real grievance 
—however harsh this rnle may seem to some, I be- 
lieve it to be based in the truest kindness; that its 
enforcement is easy, and will be found to add much 
to the happiness of parents and children. In con- 
nexion with this subject [ am willing to call the at- 





tention of parents to another error into which most 
of us suffer ourselves to fall—and that is extraordi- 
nary indulgences during sickness. I have never heard 
a good reason given for this practice, and however 
amiable the excuse for it may be, it is certainly falla- 


child is concerned—how often do we hear parents of- 
fer as an excuse, for gross mis-belhhaviour on the part 
of children, or improper and injurious indulgences 
on their own part, that the children have just been 
If a child is too ill to know the nature of im- 


sick. 
| proper indulgences, it is also too il] to demand them, 
/and after they are granted the return to former habits 
(if, indeed, this return ever takes place,) isfaccompn- 


nied by difficulties that far out balance the pleasure o 


| advantage gained, 


Many well disposed and truly concerned parents 


shrink from attempting a systematic government fo: 


| their children, under a sense of their own weakness 


a degree of seli-control is undoubtedly essential fo 
after by every parent, but it is to those who fee 
themselves thus weak, and who really are so, that a 
system of government founded on their most intelli- 


gent convictions becomes of the highest importance. 


} An influential, and I had almost said, essential adju- 


s too young to come under discipline yet,” say its} vant in regulating a family of children, is that a ju- 


throughout the 
of the 


pre ith 


" imitation, is 


dicious family Vv: 


e f eull one 


thy 
wssriiit] Jail U8i 


} 


? 


’ . ’ ' c . 
earliest that is developed in the infantile niad, and it 


good habits as 


- a" 1,;! tne 
nite as easy for a child to imitate g 


iS q! 
1 Let those of us then, 


1 
r)* 


who are sensible of our 
not neglect this important 
shall find it not less beneficial 
to ourselves, than to the remainder of our household. 


subject in regard to which any thing like a 


!complete view will not be expected in limits like 
i these: my desire has heen to confine myself to a brief 


importance of parental authority 
and the necessity of obedience on the part of chil- 
lren, as prineiples which are founded in the laws of 
our being, and thus immediately connected with the 
best interests of the race, collectively and individu- 
ally. 

The following extracts from Dr. Witherspoon’s let- 
ters on education deserve careful consideration. With 













































most of the views! cordially concur : + but would sub- 


G. 


beginning the establishment of authority. 
Philad. 9th mo., 1844. 


** 1 would recommend to every parent to begin the | 
establishment of authority much more early than is | 
commonly supposed to ‘be possible ; that is to say 
from the ‘of eight or nine months. You will 
perhi ips simile at this, but [do assure you from ex- 
perience, that by setting about with prude nee, delib- 
eration and attention, it may he in a manner com- 
pleted by the age of twelve or fourteen months. Do, 
not imagine that 1 mean to bid you use the rod at 
that age ; on the contrary | mean to prevent the use 
of it in a great measure,to point outa way by which 
children of sweet and easy tempers may be brought 
to sucha habit of compliance, as never to need cor- 
rection at all; and whatever their tempers may be, 
much less of this is sufficient than upon any other 
supposition. ‘This is one of my favourite schemes: | 
let me try to expl: iin and recommend it. 

Habits may in general be early formed in children. | 
An association of ideas is as it were the parent of hab- 
it. If then you ean aceustom your children to per- 
ceive that your wi// must always prev: iil over theirs, 
when they are opposed, the thing is done, and they 
will submit to it without diflic ulty or regret. 

To bring this about as soon as they show an incli- 
nation by desire or aversion, let single instances be 
chosen now and then (not too frequently,) to contra- | 
dict them. 

lor example, if a child show a desire to have any 
thing in his hand with which he is delighted, let the | 
parent take itfrom him; and whenever he does so, 
let no consideration whatever, make him restore it at 
that time. ‘Then,at a considerable interval, perhaps a 
whole day is litde enough, especially at first—let the 
same thing be repeated. In the mean time, it must 
be carefully observed that no attempt should be 
made to contradict the child in the intervals, Not 
the least appearance of opposition, if possible,should 
he found between the will of the parent and that of 
the child, except in those cases, when the parent 
must always prevail, 

I think it necessary that those attempts should al- 
ways be made and repeated at proper intervals, by 
the same person. It is also better that it should be 
by the father, than the mother or female attendant; 
the latter will necessarily be obliged, in 
many cases, to do things disple asing to the chi Id, as 
in dressing, washing, &e. ; which spoil the opera- 
tion. Neither it necessary that they should 
interpose, for when once a full authority is establish- 


avec 


because 


Is 


ed in one person, ‘ can easily be communicated 
to others. Remember, however, —that the mo- 
ther or nurse, should never presuine to condole | 


with the child, or show any signs of disple asure at 
his being crossed; but on the contr: wy, give every 
mark of approbation, and of their own submission 
to the same person. 

‘This experiment frequently repeated, will, in a 
little time, so perfectly habituate the child to yield to 
the parent whenever he that he will 
make no opposition. I can assure you from experi- 
ence, having literally practised the method myself, 
that [never had a child of twelve months old, but 
who would suffer me to any thing from him 
or her, without the least mark of anger or dissatis- 
faction, while they would not suffer any one else to 
do so, without expressing the bitterest complaints. 

‘The parent who would preserve his authority over 
his children, when he has once acquired it, should be 
particularly watehful of hisown conduct. You may | 
as well pretend to force people to love what is not 
amiable, as to reverance what is not respectable. 
A decency of conduct, therefore, and dignity of de- 
port: ent is highly serviceable for the purpose we 
have now in view. 

Lest this, however, should be mistaken, I must | 
putin a caution that Ido not mean to recommend 
keeping children at too great a distance, by a uniform 
sternuess and seve rity of ¢: arriage. This, I think, is 
not necessary, even while they are young ;’and to chil- 
dren of some tempers, it may be hurtful when they 
are old. Butby dignity of carriage, I mean the pa- 
rents’always showing themselves cool and reasonable 
in all their conduct, and prudent and cautious in their | 


inter poses, 


én le 
take 


Cn 


conversation with regard to the rest of mankind; not | | ining their bread—what w vill not men do for a shil-| their h 


i 


| every 


delight, callous when the brains of his 
comrade are spattered over him.—The battlefield is, 
|if possible, a more painful object of contemplation | inventions haye not, at first, escaped the scorn of ig- 
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fretful, nol impatient, not passionately fond ‘of their ling a day? ‘But their work is cattied on amid the 
stitute weeks for months, in the time he fixes for | own peculiarities ; and though gentle and affectionate fields 8, gardens, aml homesteads of men unused to 


to their children, yet avoiding levity in their presence. | war. 


I would have them cheerful, yet serene. Their fa- 
miliarity should be evidently an act of condescension. 
That which begets esteem will not fail to produce 
‘subjection. Every expression of affection and kind- 
ness to children is proper when it is safe ; that is to 
say, when their behavior is such as to deserve it. 
‘here is no opposition at all between parental 
‘tenderness and parental authority. 
| best supports of each other, Itis not only lawful, 
| but will be ofthe greatest service, that parents should 
_ discover the greatest fondness for children in their in- 
fancy, and make them perceive distinctly with how 
much ple: isure they gratify all their innocent inclina- 
tions. This however, must always be done when 
they are quiet, gentle and submissive in their earri- 


| age. 


Some have found fault with giving them for doing 


well, little rewards of sweetmeats, playthings, &c., as | 


tending to make them mercenary ; but this is refining | 
too much, ‘The great pointis that they be rewarded 
for doing good, aud not for doing evil. When they 
are cross and froward, I would never Buy peace but | 
force it. Nothing ean be more weak and foolish, or 
more destructive of authority,than when childrenare 
noisy or in illhumor, to give or promise them some- | 


thing to appease them. When the Roman Emperors 
began to give pensions and subsidies to the northern | 


nations to keep them quiet, a man might have foreseen, 
without the spirit of prophecy, who would be mas- | 
‘ters in a little time. ‘The case is exactly the same | 
with children; they will soon avail themselves of this 


' easiness in their parents, and command favors instead 
of begging them, and be insolent when they should 


be thankful, 

‘The same conduct ought to be uniformly preserved, 
as children advance in under ‘standing, 
try 
interest at heart. 
quest, and receive a hasty or forwaid denial ; 


Sometimes children will make re- 
yet 


/upon reflection, the thing appears not to be unreason- 


able, and finally it is gr: anted; and whether it be right 
or Wrong, sometimes by the force of importunity, it 
is extorted. 
mission for favors so ungrac iously be stowed, they 
will find themselves egregiously mistaken. It 
their duty to prosecute, and it ought to be their com- 
fort to see the happiness of their children, and there- 
fore they ought to lay it down as a rule, never to give 
a sudden or hasty refusal; but whenany thing is pro- 
posed to them ¢ -onsider deliberately and fully whether 
it is proper, and after that, either grant it cheerfully 


or deny it finally.” 


Is 


From the Spectator. 
WAR. 

Nobody sees a battle. ‘he common soldier 
away 
ina crowd which hides everything from him; the offi- 
cer is too anxious about the 
he is specially charged with to mind what others are 
doing. ‘he commander cannot be present every- 
where, and see eve ry wood, water course, or ravine 
in which his orders are earried into execution ; he 
learns from reports how the on. It is 
well, for a batile is one of those jobs which men do 
without daring to look upon. Over miles of coun- 
try, at every field fence, in every gorge of valley, or 


work goes 


entry into a wood, there is a murder committing— | 


wholesale continuous murder, ree iprocal murder. 

The human form—God’s image—is mutilated, de- 
formed, lacerated, in eve ry possible way, and with 
variety of torture. The wounded are 
jolted off in carts to the rear, their bared nerves crush- 
ed into madde ning pain at every stone or rut; or the 


flight and pursuit trample over them and leave them | 


to writhe and roar without assistance—and fever, 


and thirst, the most enduring of painful sensations, | 


possess them entire ly. 

‘Thirst too hes seized upon the yet able-bodied sol- | 
dier, who with bloodshot eye and tongue lolling out | 
nlies his trade—bl: ispheming , killing, with s 
best-loved 


than the combatants. They are in their vocation | 


They are the | 


Let parents | 
to convince them how much they have their real | 


If parents expect either gratitude or sub- | 


) fires | 
amidst a smoke-mist, or hurries on to the charge 


performance for what} 


savage | 


They left their homes, with all that habit and 
| happy associations have made precious, to bear its 
brunt. ‘The poor, the aged, the sick, are left in the 
hurry, to be killed by stray shots, or beaten down as 
the charge and counter charge go over them. The 
ripening grain is trampled down; the garden is 
trodden into a black mud; the fruit trees, bending 
beneath their luscious load, are shattered by the can- 
non shot. Churches and private dwellings are used 
as fortresses and ruined in the conflict. Barns and 
| Stac ‘k yards catch fire amd the conflagration spreads 
| on all sides. 


At night the steed is stabled beside the altar, and 
| the weary homicides of the day complete the wreck- 
ing of houses to make their lairs for slumber. ‘The 
fires of the biouvae complete what the fires kindled 
| by the battle have left unconsumed. ‘The surviving 
soldiers march on to act the same scenes over again 
elsewhere, the remnantof the scattered inhabitants 
return to find the mangled bodies of those they had 
‘lov ved amid the bi: ickened ruins of their homes ; ; to 
'mourn with more agonizing grief over the missing, 
‘of whose fate they are uncertain ; to feel themselves 
|bankrupts of the world’s stores, and look from their 
children to the desolate fields and garners, and think 
|of famine and pestilence engendered by the rotting 
| botlies of the half burried myriads of ‘slain. The 
soldier marches on inflicting and suffering as before. 
War is a continuance of battles—an epidemic strid- 
ing about, more horrible than the typhus pesti- 
‘lence, or cholera, which not unfrequen y follow 
in itstrain. ‘The siege is an aggravation of the bat- 
| tle; peaceful inh: .bitants of the ‘beleague ‘red town are 
cooped, and cannot fly the place of conflict. ‘The 
mutual injuries inflicted by assailants and assailed 
| are aggravated ; their w rath is more frenzied ; then 
come the storm and the capture, and the riot and 
lustful excesses of the victor soldiery, striving to 
quench the drunkenness of blood in the drunken- 
ness of wine. 





The eccentric movements of war—the marching 
/and countermarehing—often repeat the blow on dis- 
| tricts slowley recovering from the first.—Between 
destruction andthe wasteful consumption of the soldi- 
ery, poverty pervades the land. Hopeless ofthe fu- 
ture, hardened by the scenes of which he is adaily 
witness, perhaps goaded by revenge, the peasant be- 
/comes a plunderer and assassin. ‘The horrible cruel- 
ties perpetrated by Spanish peasents on the French 
soldiers who fell into their power were the 
necessary consequences of war. The fam- 
ilies of the upper classes are dispersed ; the disvip- 
| line of the family circle is removed, a habit of living 
‘in the day for the day—of drowning the thoughts ot 
the morrow in transient and illicit pleasure—is en- 
gendered. ‘The waste and desolation which a battle 
spreads over the battle-field, is as nothing whencom- 
pared withthe moral which war diffuses through all 
ranks of society, in the country which is the scene 
O War. 


He by whose writings the heart is rectified, the 
appetites counteracted, and the passions repressed, 
may be considered as not unprofitable to the great 
republic of humanity, even ‘though his own beha- 

‘viour should not alw ays exemplify his rules. His 
| instructions may diffuse their influence to regions in 
which it will not be enquired,—whether the 
| author be good or bad; to times when all his faults 
| and all his follies shall be lost in forgetfulness among 


| things of no concern or importance to the world; 


and he may kindle in thousands and ten thousands, 
that flame which burns but dimly in himself, through 
the fumes of passion, or the damps of cowardice.— 
The vicious moralist may be considered as a taper 
by which we are lichted through the labyrinth of 
complic ated passions; he extends his radiance fur- 
ther than his heart, and guides all that are within 
| view, but burns only them who make too near ap- 
| proaches.—Johnson. 


| ‘Though injudicious and dishonest projectors often 
| dise redit art; yet the most useful and extraordinary 


/norance ; as their authors rarely have cracking of 
eads, or breaking of their backs.—Penn 


; 
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ACCOUNT OF MARQUIS DE RENTY. 


CONTINUED. 


«* Another time, visiting a poor old man that wei 
sick, he began as usual, to speak of spiritual things. | 
But the old man, instead of listening, fell into a pas- 
sion, telling him he understood those things better 
than he. De Renty told him he would be 
glad to he instructed; and, after a great deal of pa- 
tience and attention, taking advantage from some 
things in that weak discourse, to convince and in-| 
form him better—he proceeded so happily the at the| 


rest of his d: 1ys he led a truly Christian life.’ 


His patience in bearing with the faults and imper- | 
fections of others, as it was truly exemplary, so it | 
never took away or weakened his desire to correct 
them, for which he alw: ays waited a proper occasion. 
When he intended to reprove another, he commonly | 
first accused himself to prepare them by his exam- 
ple. ilaving such an intention, he began a discourse 
with that openness with which Christians ought to | 
tell one gnother the truth, (for want of which we | 
grow gray in our vices, and often earry them with 
us to the grave,) saying, “ He would hold himself 
extremely obliged to any who would show him that 
kindness.” His friend finding his heart exe seeding- ' 
ly softened, besought him to deal freely and pl: tinly 
with him, in telling him whatsoever he saw amiss in 
him ; which thing then he did. 


His humility concealed many of his inward graces | 
and outward actions, yet many likewise his zeal | 
brought to light, where he judged it necessary for the | 
glory of God, or the good of his neighbour—con- | 
cerning which he wrote thus to a virtuous lady :-— 


“Give me leave to speak my thoughts of that 
liberty we ought to use, in communieating freely the 
gifts of God bestowed upon us, to such persons as 
may rep fruit from them ; not stifling them in our- 
selves , Whereby we obstruct a second fruit, which 
God expects from his graces. We should consider 
ourselves set in the world asa erystal, which, placed 
in the middle of the universe, would give free pas- 
sage to all the light it receives from above ; so ought! 
we to impart all the talents we receive, without dis- 
guise or the least pretence of poverty. As the 
crystal, if several torches were set under it, would 
transmit the beams of them all towards heaven: so, 
whatever honors or commendation we receive from 
below should pass freely through us unto God; for 
he hath therefore bestowed upon us such things as are 
praiseworthy, not thatthe praise thereof should rest 
upon us, but that it may pass through us unte Him, 
that he may be blessed and praised in all things.” 

Yet his zeal, though free, was not so indisereet 
as to be its own herald on every appearance of do- 
ing good, but he was ecire umeape et in’ weighing all 
Accordinely, in the same letter, he | 


circumstances, 
gives this wise advice, touching the order and mea- 


sure necessary to be observed in this communication, 
“To some we must lay our 
exactly ; to others more reservedly ; to others be al- | 


minds open freely and 


together locked up—conecealing from them what we| 
see no disposition in them to make a good use of : zeal 
should indeed be always attended with prude nee, to | 
consider thines well, and execute them in the best 
manner; to prevent mischiefs or redress them with | 
as much sweetness as possible 

Being at Citry, in the latter end of the year 1642 
he had a strong impression upon his spirit, that, at | 
his return to Paris he should find a new employ- 
ment about the poor and be much taken up therein. 
Accordingly two days after his return thither, some 
persons came to advise with him, about a course of | 
relieving all such poor in the city as were ashamed 
to beg. He undertook to visit a fourth part of them 


ger than was necessary. 


and reservedness. 

| ten yet cannot obtain it. 
ler, he will not sit down, except when I am sick or | 
not able to stand any longer. I beg of you to tell 
him, what out of respect I dare not, what inquietude 
I suffer to see his behaviour such towards me, who 
ought to be continually under his feet.’ 

The person acquainting him with this, he answer- | 
ed, ** I proceed in this manner, because my duty to 
God and the Countess of Chartres requires it. My 
Saviour requires me to converse with her; but I 
must do no more than what is necessary, and so re- 
tire, for which this posture is Most convenient. if 
|; we sat down we should forget ourselves, 

more than is necessary, and perhaps pass on to things 
unprofitable ; therefore we ought both to stand upon 
>! our guard,’’ 

In his speech he was very reserved, by choice as | 
well as by nature. 
cerned him to speak, he did it with a composed de- 
i}meanor and few words, to the 


times, were never the 
always something pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
And when he talked of good things, it was with} 


| need of 
even of the things of God, lestit turn to no good ac- | 


their precious time in speaking of virtu 
dry, ¢ Opty and dissipated spi. is. 


himself with business to the prejucdic 

If, after he had done his part,any design mis-carrie fe 
2 ¢ +8 hj ; pee 

as to give up a thing so near and dear to me. ut 


| he rested well satisfied. 
| it pleased Cod to restore her to health. 


wrote thus wa frie nd: ‘we may form vood des ions 
and God often ins pires them; yet, when he Is ple as- 
edto permit a contr: iry event, we must adore his sa- 
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~ | dertook: the j journey ; where, unexpectedly ’ he. met 


with a nobleman of great quality, who was come 
from a province far «(listant,on purpose to be instruct- 


ed by De Renty how to serve God, which he had 


ull then little known and less practised. But though 


this great servant of God, had an excellent faculty ‘of 


assisting all, yet was he more eminently instrument- 
al to some particular persons, for the healing of their 
souls and leading them on apace in the narrow way 
to perfection. T shall mention one only, the Coun- 
tess of Chartres, who, being deep in the affec- 
tions of the world as most young ladies of her qual- 
ity, it pleased God to inspire her with a desire to 
ask advice of De Renty; this he gave her with 
such happy success, that he himself was astonished 
at it. In less than a year she was so perfectly dis- 
engaged from all those little conveniences and ac- 
commodations which ourladies persuade themselves 
are absolutely necessary, that one offering her some- 
!thing of this kind, which she was formerly fond of, 
she answered, ‘'I thank God I have quitted this and 
many more things, for the love of God, and yet find 
no want atall.”’ 

God gave him light to teach her to renounce her- 
self, to advance in paths of solid virtue, and to sup- 
port her in great inward afflictions, and she on her 
part, resigned herself to put his advice in execution. 


Though this happy intercourse, accompanied with | 


such signal blessings, had contracted a strict and 
perfect friendship between them, yet he was very 
wary and reserved in his conversation with her ; vis- 


| iting her only when the work of God required it,—}| 
and neither speaking nor staying with her any lon-| 
This she thought a little | 
| harsh, and complained of it to a friend, whom she | 


knew to have some place with him, saying, “Mr. 
De Renty extremely mortifies me with his civilities 

I have great need to see him of- 
Nay , when we are toge th- 


! and talk 


In whatever company it con- 


purpose, 


‘Things that were unprofitable, or the news of the 


jcare and moderation, saying, ** ‘here is much 


vatchfulness and sobriety, when we speak | 


count: and that it was a creat trouble to him, when 
among serious persons, to hear them ofien spend] 
» at large, and | sick so that she was given over by . oY physiei ‘ians.and 


| to find them departing rom such conferences with 


s* 


‘And of all things he took care not to oversuarge 
°c of his pe 


On such an occasion he 


and assist them according to their necessities. An! cred will, whieh brings more of mercy in the cross- 


employment sufficient to take up the whole time of | 
one man, which he performed notwithstanding the 


ing of them, than if they 
| always be jealous over our own spirit, that it fix not 


multitude of other occupations : so that we must upon any thing.” 


say, Without a special assistance he could not have 
done and suffered what he did; but God who hath lim- 


how he pleaseth. Sometimes he reeeived before- 
hand only a present impulse of some thing to be 


He writes thus of himself: ** Since leaving my 


Breviary all my forms have left me, and now, in- 
ited our strength of body can increase it when and | stead of serving me as a means to go to God, they | 
would only be hindrances, l generally bear an ex- 
perimental sense of the Divine ‘Truth, which elevates 


done, without any particular discovery. As when he| me to a simple view of God, and with that I do all his 


was much pressed in spirit to go to Pontois, without 
understanding any particular reason for it ; 
lieving it to be the call of God, he immediately un- 





providence enjoins me, not regarding any thing for 
et be-| its greatness or littleness, but only the order of God, 


and the glory it may render him,” 


subjects of his discourse ; but} 








One that was in great pain he encouraged thus : 
“Many are called Christians, but few have a chris- 
tian spirit, many look up to heaven in their prayers, 
but in their lives they are children of nature, looking 
only upon the earth. If they lift up their eyes to 
heaven it is only to complain, to pray God to con- 
descend to their desires, not to show their acceptance 
of his. 

His mother claimed a large share of what his fa- 
ther had bequeathed to him; he, with great sub- 
mission and respect gave her all, and more than was 
her due. But she demanded still more; her son 
being advised by counsel that it could not be given 
without wrong to his children,referred the whole bu- 
siness to arbitrators, and ayreed that his mother 
should choose them all. When the award was 
brought, although it wus not advantageous to him, 
and there was a large penalty on whoever did not 
stand to it—he heard with perfect calmness and im- 
mediately signed it without objection or dispute.— 
Believing now that his mother was fully satisfied, 
he was no sooner home than he broke forth in 
thanksgiving for the happy conclusion. But God, to 
‘refine and purify him more, permitted the cross to 
continue upon him. _ For his mother not satisfied 
yet, found means to appeal from the award, without 
incurring the penalty ; herson did all that was pos- 
| sible for him to alter her design. He went to her, 
| cast himself on his knees betore her, and with the ut- 





|her over and over, with an abundance of tears, 
“'That she would please to take him and his family 
to herself ; and after that she might dispose as. she 
pleased of the goods his father had left him.’? She 
would not consent to this, but persisted in her reso- 
‘lution of sueing him at the parliament of Dijon.— 
This he might have prevented and never stirred out of 
Paris. Butout of respect to her he proceeded to 
Dijon. 

Being come thither,he found all men’s minds fully 
prejudiced aganst him,—which he gladly endured. 
And when a person of piety, acquainted him with the 
strange reports that were there spread abroad concern- 
‘ing him, he with admirable calmness humbled him- 
self, and raised his heart to God. She asked if it 
was true that injurious papers had been put in 
against his mother? he answered, “no ; he had seen 
all the writings, and found them drawn up with the 
respect due to a parent.” She asked if he was not 
afflicted at his mother’s harsh manner of proceeding 
against him? Hesaid no, because 1 so much adore 


;| the order of God over me, that I cannot be afflicted 


at that which he permits to befal me.” 

Such was his trustin God that = feared nothing. 
He walked securely at all times, in all places, even 
'such as were frequented by ro! She rs, without any 
other defence than his reli: ince on his God, ‘These 
words were found in one of his letters, ** My soul 
being armed with the love of God fears not the De- 
vil nor all the stratagems of man; as I think only 


' how to fulfil the law of God in every thing.’’ 

| In the year 1641, one of his children, whom he 
‘tenderly loved, died. When the intelligence reached 
!him he spoke not a word, nor showed the least sign 
of disturbance. His affection for the child, yield- 
ling to his absolute conformity Wa the will of God. 
At the end of the year 1643.his wife fell desper rately 


left speechless and without sense.this affec ted him in 


the most seusib!e part ; and he broke out with these 
words, * T cannot deny that my nature is deeply af- 
fected with the sense of so great a loss; yet my 
i spirit is filled with joy to see myself in such a_ state 


In 1649 he was taken very ill, and endured great 


bodily suflering—during the whole course of his 


sickness, his employment consisted in elevation of 


had succeeded; we should} his soul to God, in thoughts and words of praise.— 


His patience never gave way to any complaint; and 
when his nurse, with w hom he visited so many poor 
and sick, importuned him to declare his pain, * Oh! 
sister,’ said he,how does the love of God wipe away 
all pain? Another friend asking if his pain was 
not great! “Itis true saith he, that I am much 
clogged with disease ; but I feel it not because | do 
not think of it.’ 

Reflecting on the poor objects of his tenderest 
care, he said to his wife, ** 1 recommend the poor to 
you, will you not have a great care of them? You 


most reverence, humility and submission begged of 
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will perform it better than I. Fear nothing : what 
you give them will not lessen the rest. The great- 
est part of the first wee ‘k of his illness, and some- 
part of the second likewise was spent by him in 
works of mercy, appointing of alms, and giving or- 
ders for letters to be written to several provinces,— 
about business of charity, wherewith he stood charg- 
ed, and of witich he gave an exact account. 

A short time previous to his death—he desired 
his window might be set open, that he might behold 
the brightness of the day, which, being done 
he cried out, ‘O bright star of eternity! how this 
sunshine cheers me, helping me to meditate on that 
day which never has any night.’ 

He lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven saying 
to his children, * M: 1y it please God to bless you, 
and to preserve you by his grace from the evil that 
is in this world, that you may have no part therein 
and above all my children, m: vy you live in the fear 
and love of God, and yield due obedience to your 
mother.”’ 

Some time after, commending his spirit to God, 
he expired sweetly, and his soul departed to its 
place of rest. 

“Thus lived and died the Marquis De Renty, one | 
of the brightest lights of the age. 
in the 37th year of his age. We have great reasons 
to admire the secret counsels of God, in taking out 
of the world in the flower of his days a man so qual- 


ified to advance the honor of ‘Truth and the good of 


his neighbour. Butwhen we say it was the Divine 
will, all things are therein coneluded. And when 
he uses us as instruments to advance his glory, we 
ought to behave with all humility—that we may 
be translated to where we may glorify him forever- 
more.”’ 





American Merino SHawtsare now manufactured 
in Blakely tow nship, Pennsylvania, from wool raised 
at Lancaster. ‘They are said to be large and hand- 
some articles, and sell readily at five dollars, 





For the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
SOUTHERN SLAVERY—TESTIMONY OF 
A SLAVEHOLDER. 

During a reeent interview with an intelligent 
slaveholder of South Carolina, | took occasion to 
question him ta relation to the system of slavery, as 
itappeared to him: regarding it as a matter of im- 
portance to have authentic information of the esti- 
mate that slaveholders of that state place upon the 
system. When asked what was their sober judyg- 
ment of its nature, influence and tendencies, proba- 
ble duration,and mode of termination—lhis reply was, 
that the mass of them thought nothing about it, that 
they took things as they found them, and were care- 
‘Phat of the history of British 
emancipation, and the interest now so gene rally 
manifested throughout the world, they had no infor- 
mation except that obtained by occasional distorted 
siaiements received through venal newspapers ; that 
in regard to the abolitionists of the north, the y had 
the most absurd prejudices, so much so that he him- 
self,though a prominent lawyer of one of their largest 

s, had quite a Curlosily lo see one, In further 
», he stated that 
he had thought more on the subject during the few 
weeks of his present visit to this city than in all his 
The difficulties in the way of the few 


less of couseguences. 


confirmation of this creatindifferenes 


previous hale . 
| r 1 . . . 
who might feel desirous to emancipate their slaves 
were rendered very great by their state laws which 
re intended to guard the system with the utmost 
lousy, no free colored person 1s allowed to live in 
or even enter the state, the law allowing any white 


' 


person to seize and make slaves of such wherever 
ihevy can find them. Notwithstanding the position 
arly 100 of his fellow 
creatures, our informant seemed to possess a large 


he occupies as the owner of 
share of bonevolence in his natural disposition and 
manifest an interest ia the colored race, which, if ex- 
hibited by a non-slavehalder, would be sufficient to 
eall down upon him the censure of many a nor- 
ther apotogi st. Jor slavery. ‘The subject of their 
iicilectial capallites, seemed to be 2 favourite one 


wills Lun--he listened with, evidenbinterest to the 
ceo nt weceould give him of the reapectability and 
lth intelligence of many. of them here; .and he 
told .gome amusing; anecdotes illustrative of their 
shrewdness aud forecast in slavery... One of these | 


| 
Ile died at Paris 


/soon succeeded in gaining his confidence ; the races 
| were approaching and the valuable race horses of 


connected with the iniquitous law that authorizes them 
to be seized and enslaved whenever found in the | 
state, grew out of a kindred system which followed 
its enactment. It became a business to go into 
some adjoining state, entice free colored persons over | 
the line and then enslave them. Amongst eee 
thus engaged, was a certain gambler and horse 1 i= | 


cer of Charleston, who at length sueceeded in ¢ ap- | 


turing afine looking man and elated with his success, 


| 
brought his victim to ny informant to have the ne- | 


pre ; : : : 
|'with whom he associated while here, will be like 


seed sown upon good ground, productive of a rich 
harvest hereafter. 
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cessary papers draw n—his joy was much heighten- | Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 


ed by the cheerfulness of his e: apture ; who, instead 
of manifesting anger and re gre appeared as much re- 
joiced as his captor, and took no pene to conceal 
his joy, for on hearing the direction about the papers | 
he exclaimed, “ Yes, massa draw’em  strong,”’ | 
*“ draw’em strong massa,’” “me now have good | 
massa tu take care of me, and them low white fel- 
lows over in Georgia, no longer kick and cuff me 
as they please’’—the papers were drawn and the 
new made slave entered with alacrity into the service 
of his master cheerfully obeying his directions; thus 


his master were placed under his eare for training ; 
on looking into the stall one morning, just before the | 
races, the master found that his best horse was mis 








. } 
ising and his apparenily devoted servant gone! A! 


habits he had fixed upon as the safest individual of | ; ita as 
‘knowledge of the words of scripture, a subscription 


“y Pin Se eee eh oe Ca eed 
of his views of the « pacity of thie Lav lol taking : - : : : Ma 
}in a late report on * Education in Europe,” by Hor- 





pleasant conclusion to the story is that between the | 
mortification of being outwitted by an ignorant slave | 
whose well assumed happiness h: id thrown him off 
his guard, and admiration for the shrewd manner of 
its accomplishment, he never advertised him and he 
never heard of him after. 

On another oceasion while about taking passage 
in the stage in one of the extreme southern states, 
my informant was accosted by a colored man, and 
requested to procure him a ticket; as he furnished 
the money — was done, and with some other pas- | 
sengers they all continued the journey together.— 
The colore ‘ man had arrived in the stage ine ompa- 
ny with an aged white man from Louisiana, and from | 
the manner in which he waited upon him, appeared | 


to be lis slave, 


most entertaining of the passengers, and they were 
kept constantly amused ar d deliwhted with his fund 
of aneedote and pleasing conversation, Throughout 
the whole he appe wed to the aged man alluded to for 
confirmation of what he related, and the latter being 
of a taciturn disposition did little more than respond 
to his: ppeal. fn addition to his attentions to th 
old man, our servant was busy at every stopping 


oo 
place with a wisk he carried in his earpet bag, dust- 


ing the coats of the passengers, and thereby e ining 
occasionally a shilling. No one appeared to dor ht | 
the truthfulness of his pretensions to br ing the ser- 
vantof the aged man alluded to. My = informant 


however, in private had compelled him to acknow- 
ledge privately that his real master lived in New | 
Orleans, and that he was exercising his sagacity to} 
reach a free state. ‘The old man with the taeiturn 


! 


the party to mvest with the fictitious charaeter of 
master, and the result shows the correctness of his 
judgment and shrewdness of is address. x- 
ee pt our informant, none discovered the deception; 
ind for aueht that is known, he succeeded in ma- 
king good his eseane through the heart of the slave- 
country, where suspicion is ever vigilant, and that by | 

ins of the most public conveyance. 

We vive these an 


the narrator asour recollection warrants,in illustration 


‘«dotes nearly in the language of | 


care of themselves Upon this subject he appears | 


to have no mise 

Among other evidences of the demeralizing influ. | 
ences of slavery our friend acknowledges that it was 
not an uncommon thing for slaveholders to sell their 


own children: he mentioned several instances coming 


vithin his own knowledge. in one of whieh he him- 


self, purchased a mother and two ehildi 
sold by the father of the latter, and this unnatur: al | 
crime was increased in atrocity by the separation of 
the children from the mother, at the tender age of 

and 5 years. It was a gratifying cireumstance for 
us to meet with so much frankness in one from that 
benighted region, and we could not but indulge 


the hope that the impression he received from those 


en ae were 


t was soon discovered that the servant was the} . . . . “ 
It was soon dis« eae ito an astonishing degree in vigor and efficiency; new 


l life, a warmer spirit, a holier ambition, has been 


| haps more anxious to enforce certain doctrina 








ments for the Intelligencer. 


EpucaTion AND Criue.—We propose in the pre- 
sent number to consider the kind of religious and 
moral instruction which is adopted in schools where 
such instruction is established by law, or forms a 
part of a voluntary system of school learning. Re- 
ligious teaching forms in fact the only true founda- 
tion upon which morality and virtue can be based. 
But while this truth is generally acknowledged in 
the instruction of children, what are the fruits of the 
system by which it is attempted to be carried out? 
Let us here quote again our Edinburg writer on this 
point. 

What renders this prodigious increase of crime in 
so short a period, in al! parts of the British empire, 
ina peculiar manner extraordinary and alarming, is, 
| that it has taken place at the very time when unheard- 
of efforts were made, in every part of the country, 
for the moral and religious instruction of the pe ople. 

We are very far indeed from saying that enough 
has been done in this way ; no one is better aware 
that the vast debt, which the prosperous wealth of 
Britain owes in this respect to its suffering indigence 
is still in great part undischarged, and that ull it is 
taken uy Pp and put on a proper footing by the state, it 

‘an ne ver hee omple tely liquidated ;—still, more has 


‘been done to diseharge it during the last thirty years 


than in the whole previous centuries which have 
elapsed since the reformation. ‘The churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, during that period, have improved 


breathed into the Establishment; the dissenters of 
all denominations have vied with them in zeal and 
effort; churches and chapels have been built and 
opened in every direction; and though they have by 
no means, in the manufac wiring districts, ke pt pace 


|} with the increase of peprlation, yet they have ad. 


i 
vanced with a rapidity hitherto unheard of in British 


history. ‘The laity of all denominations have made 


}extraordinary efforts to promote the cause of educa- 


tion. In this great and good work, persons of all de- 

scriptions have, though from very different motives, 

labored together; but much remains to be done. 
Now what is it that the “churches of Eneland and 


, 


Scotland” and “ the laity of a'l denominations” offer 


to the young as religious instruction? A literal 


to articles of faith, totally incomprehensible to the 


child, which are set down tn a catechism and which 


on 9 


the child commits to memory; an attendance upon 
the stated ministry of paid ministers, who are per- 


| views, 


| than to impress upon the tender minds of their heat 


ers the simple and sublime precepts of the gospel. 


We have some valuable information on this point 


ace Mann, the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Edueation, and one of the most prominent advo- 
eates of popular education in the United States.— 


Ilorace Mann paid a visit to Europe in the summer 


}of 1843, to aequaint himself with the oper-tions of 


‘the systems of public instruction on the other side of 


the Atlantic. He has embodied in his Report a great 
amount of valuable information upon the subject of 
his inquiry—not the least interesting of which,is the 
chapter on moral and religious instruction. He found 
the plans‘ varrous indifferent countries ; and in’some 


no general system was adopted, 











‘tn Ireland, for instance, all religious i instruction is 
expressly prohibited in the schools, including “ the 
reading of the scriptures,” 
set apart in which all the children receive religious 
instruction from the clergyman of their respective 
denominations. 

In Holland, all doctrinal religious instruction is ex- 
eluded from the schools. ‘The Bible is not read in 
them. 
withdraw ata certain hour, to receive a lesson from 


but separate hours are | 
Children at the option of their parents, may 


their pastors. 
In England, in the schools sustained by the church 
the views of the church are taught. And sometimes 
in the schools of the dissenters, their peculiar opin- 
ions are taught. 
In Scotland, publie opinion enforces 


the mal 
of the mass of the people, : 


of the religious views 
though no law exists upon the subject. 

In relation to the schools of England and Scotland, 
Horace Mann makes the following general remark : 

“After the particular attention which I gave to 
this subject both in England and Scotland, I ean 
say without any exception that in these schools where 
religious creeds and forms of faith and modes of wor- 
ship were directly taught, 1 found the common doc- 
trines and injunctions of morality and the meaning of | 
the precepfive parts of the gospel, to be much less 
taught and much less understood by the pupils, than 
in the same grade of schools and by the same class 
of persons with us.” 

As illustrations of this remark, Horace Mann re- 


lates the following interesting incidents, which oe- 


curred under his own observation, and which place 


the matter in so stroug a light, that we cannot avoid 


quoting them entire. 


In a school of high sianding, a few miles from 
London, after the teacher had gone through his ex- 
ercises in the common branches, I requested him to 
cive me a specimen of his manner of teaching the 
social virtues, such as regard to truth, an observance 
of the rights of property. &e. Upon mat he turn- | 
ed to the older class of scholars, ar ail, what in- 
stances of lying are given in the Bible?) 2. The} 
case of Ananias and Sapphira. Y. Against whom was 
that crime committed? .7. Against the Holy Ghost. 
Y What doctrine of the Bible « 
-?. The doctrine of the ‘Trinity. Ifere he Siop- 
exhausted. | 


t ' } 
and procee led as 


oes this prove? 


ped, as though the subject of ly ing were 
ile then took up another subi i 
filows: Q@. Do you re collect any ecuse in the 
Seriptures tu which stealing is condemned ? .?7. The | 
ease of Achan. @. Any ease of Sabbath-break- 
me? 4. ‘The man who gathered siieha on the} 
Sabbath and was stoned to death. Here again he 
stopped. But said 1, how do you inculeate an ob- 
servance of the Sabbath at the present day ? your 
hoys know very well, that Sabbath-breakers are not 
stoned to death,in our time, any where ; and if the 
observance of that day is to rest upon the fear of be- 


ing stoned to death, it will not be observed. He re-| 

‘ ' 
plied, that he tanght from éinch examples as were to | 
be found in the Bible, and knew no other way. [fe | 


said the same about the vice of lying. In this school 
[heard a lesson of an hour’s leneth, in which the 
teacher read passage afler passage from the liturgy, 
called upon the pupils to give an exposition of the 
meaning of each, and to quote those texts of Serip- 


ture which were supposed to prove it. The answers | 
were given with great promptness, and showed a fa. | 
with the laneuage of the Bible. | 
° ' 


miliar acquaintance 
iburgh, in which the intellee-| 


In a school in 
tual exercises were conducted in a most efficient} 


— 


manner, the teacher put the 


my hands and requested me 


might choose,from either of the four Gospels,or from | 

Be. 1 ‘ i; | 
the Epistle to the Hebrew ,and then to 1 1 the 
passage select “Ll toa class of about eight boys and} 


girls, who were, as I should judge, from eleven to 
At the sain time 
ment was gir en to each.of the class. Ace rdingly, 
I opened the book at random, and read the first verse 
upon which my eye fell. Before I trad finished the 
verse, a lirge number of the class turnéd to ‘it’m 
their own ‘Testaments, and announced the book, the 
chapter, and the number of the verse, which I was 


thirteen years of ave, 


THE FRIENDS’ 


i cause ;—when I asked them whether 


};eage re 


| beauty and utility 


i school a few days ago. 
| hood and pe sublicls 


-uble,” said the teacher, “ to answer him.’ 
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reading. Astonished at this, | repeated the experi- 
ment, turned backwards and forwards, promiscuous- 


ly again and again; but in no case were they at} 


fault. In every instance before, or at least as soon 


as I had finished the reading of a verse, a consider- | 


able nuinber of the class, often a majority of them, | yt, 3 
| Buffalo, ome, Wi iace Vetiel Hole ame 39 25 


held up their ‘Testaments, and showed or mentioned 
book, chapter and verse. 
find the verse than it did me to read 
them by beginning in the iniddle of a verse, 
ing verses whose division was such that each clause 
presented a substantive idea. ‘This made no differ- 
ence,—so completely had they committed to memo- 
ry not only every verse, but the order of all, and 
the place where each one was to be found. 

Amazed at this command of the Bible, by children 
so young, I said to myself, how happy, if their 
ideas and sentiments of duty correspond with their 
verbal knowledge of the great source whence they 
derive its maxims. Accordingly, L requested the 
teacher to examine them on points of common mor- 
als, or social, every-day duties and obligations. He 
did not seem fully to comprehend my meaning, and 
therefore requested me to explain what I meant, by 
a practical example. 


I then tried 
select- 


It took them no Jonger to 


I then asked the class whiat | 


they understood by the word * honesty,”’ or, * what | 


it is to be ee After a little delay, one of the 
class replied, 
to this Teflon all assented, 
they understood by the word “ conscience. 
eral replied, ** Itis the thinking principle,” Lask- 
ed if all agreed to that, and all but one gave token of 
assent. ‘This one,—a remarkably intelligent looking 
boy,—observing that 1 was not satisfied with the re- 
ply, said, «* Conscience tells us what to do ;”’—and 
when L rejoined, ‘Does it not tell us also what not to 
do?” heassented. I requested the class to give me 
an instance of what was meant by “lying.”? All 
exclaimed, as with one voiee, “ Ananias and Sap- 
phira :? but beyond this, though I pressed them for 
some time, they could present no combination of 
circumstances which would answer the description 
of lying. 

When, however, I. stated cases circumstantially, 
as Whether, if a traveller were to callto me, in a 
noisy street, or when I was ina field at some dis- 
tance from the way side, to ask me the direction to a 
point in a di- 


[ then inquired what 


place, and, without speak ing, L should 
rection opposite to the true one;—whether, if Il were 
i 


standing by, heard such a que stion and saw such a 


sion, without interfering; whether, if I were a witness 


ina court of law, and should tell the truth literally and 
exactly, without any equivoeation or reservation, aa 
should sul bsequently perceive by what the advoe 

or judge might say, that [ had been misunde 
but should not ecorreet the mistake ‘eas use It was In 


rstor a 


| favor of the party whom f wishe od to prevail in the 
these would | 


appeared perfectly able 


le 


not be cases of lying, they 
to comprehend the point on wW ich the falsity wou! 
turn. Soin the ease of Judas kissing Jesus, they 
understood that this act was a Lis, but did not 
know that it was perripy also, nor understand the 
injury which such an act must infliet upon the cause 
of truth generally, 
its liveliest tokens. 
bly trained in most respect 
not to have been turned in this direction. 

In another school, where the same gener: il con- 
held, and where the cas Ana 


ts 


by casting, suspicion upon one ¢ 


The children 


versation was 
and Sapphira seemed to exhaust the pupils’ 
| specting falsehood, I said to the teacher, +B 
your children know that liar: 
stuuck down dead, as a punishment for lying. Wh 
further xplanation do you give to show them the 


now-a-days are me 


and mischievousness of lying, and the 
of truth?’ “You remind me,” 
says he, “of a ease that actually oeceurred in my) 
I detected a boy in a fal 

punished him for it. ‘The nex 


deformity 


morning, a school-mate of his who had known 
whole transaction and its results, came to me 

said, ‘1 have been thinking.’ 
een thinking. He said, 
was the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Now, 


if thisis true, why did not: God kill this hoy for ly-|, 


«7 was not 
, 


ine, as well as Ananias and Sapphira ?” 


We will conclude onr remarks on this subject in 
our next number, 


of 
P| 


‘'To give money to the poor ;”’ and 


Sev- 


: eee eee 
3, Dut their inings seemed 


‘You once told us:that God 
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PRICES OF FLOUR.AND. GRAIN, 

The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 

Oats, at the several points riamed At the latest dates received: 
|FLOUR.| WH’T.| CORN. jOATS 
Philadelphia, . . . . . ~. | $4 25) 88 | 44 25 
New York, - | 420 93 48 30 


eS ON ear ee eee 3 50) 73 374 27 


Wilmington, Del., « . . . | 4 24 97 | 46 20 
Richmond,Va., . . . . . | 444) &5 40 27 
PER de Ue ae ee 3 40; 65 | 30 25 
I'renton, N. J., | | 95 | 45 25 
St. Louis, 75| 63 | 22 17 
eae ee ee | 87| 80 | 42 21 
Mobile, e . e . ° ° 00 — 56 42 


82 50 27 
85 44 32 


Le 


RIGGS, oh ok AY OTL, 
Alexandria, D C.,° . ws 





ae Om HOW | 
8 S=3* 





Latayete, Ind., 57, | = 15 
Maumee City, 00} 70 | 25 25 
> ‘ ‘ 
Oe: e2e. <. reins Se 31 — | 50 | 31 
New Orleans, rs 56 &2 | 40 | 30 
Pittsburg, ©. 8) 8. Se BOS: Bh S74 | (O 
Louisville, 1 3 S35} 65 }.82 | is 
Pee. Hc tk a ae 4 25; 80 33 | 2 
(;eurgetown, . e . ,. 4 95) 92 40 |; 30 
Zanesville, Ohio, 312) 50);,— {|- 
Alion, Illinois, . ., | 3 75| 60 | 20 14 
Springfield, IL, . . | 338) 48 |} 124 | 10 
Chicagilg [4! joey fica, beodo ie o) SSR 47 30 
ROCHOSRES: .. ik. > 2 hey, | are 
Detroit, se a eee oT 
Voledo, ; , | 3°75) 67 | “1 26 
Vaumee City, ‘ 3 62; G2 | ae 
Viilwaukie, ‘ ae ah eed ee a + 34 
Reading, ee Nae 425| 95 | 40 30 
Muguste, Me... . , « e | 898) C2 + 65 30 
Acmiplies. ‘Venn, es 413 — | 374 _—_ 
LILLE a 


PROSPECTUS. 
I Ir- ii IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa- 
4 tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces- 

The design of this little book, as its name im- 
plies, is to give a peep into insect life. 

"The author has endeavoured to exe ‘ite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their hakits, their ingenious architecture, and 
their admirable adaptation of means to ends, 

She has wished to make them feel that in this, as is 
every ~~ r partof God’s wonderful creation, they may 


see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender 


‘care of 8 loving Father, 


i to sell off t 


The work wili contain about 250 pages, and will be 
printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated 
with engravings, and neatly bound, 

Price, 625 cents percopy, MARY TOWNSEND. 


9in2t-3in* 


A CIIANCE FOR BARGAINS. 

7, ‘HE subseriber having taken the premises (former!s 
oceupie d by J. W. Gibbs, and latterly by Evans & 
‘emple,) a’ the N. E. corner 4th and Arch st, and made 
arrangements to have it handsome ly fitted up, proposes 
e present stock of dry goods, before his _re- 
moval, at reduced priees. The assortment is extensive 
and desirable, and for the next few weeks wil) be offered 


— 
‘ 


‘very cheap for cash wholesale and retail, 


had been admiro- | 


know |. | 


IT asked what he had | © 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
N. W corner 4th and Arch st. 
P. S_ Particularattention is givento the selection ot 
itable for Friends. Omid-ly 


TEACHER WANTED. 
man competent to take charge of a schoo} in the coun- 
trv, wherein will be taught the usual branches of an 
For particulars inquire of ‘T. KB. 
Thomas Mather, 


artic! § $1 


‘” he . 
Mngish Kdueation, 
{ hapn in, 74 North 4th Street, o1 


Abing n. Montromery Co., Pa. 


> cryprvg trys ' >¢ 
| PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHUVOL, 
| . 
, R BOYS, is located in East Bradford, 1 sv Waibed dbbtA wee 
k of West Chester, Che r County, Pa. 
The course of instrection embraces Orthos raphy. Reading, 
i ( ptr, Cae rage with tre use of Globes; Natura 
j { ! \etthmetic, Algebra. Geometr 
il tli vind by practice; Spherics. De 
| ive aud Practieal Astronom ‘Pheschool betig furnishe 
i i f i ipparal La erences oO Natural Philosophy 
id L niliarly explained, by lectures and experi 
i tise i 
‘herms:—For Boardicg, Washing and Tuition, Inelu- 
ia fteading Books and Stationary. thirty-five dollars in 
i ‘ g Ta . 
idvance, per quarter of t ve wecks; other books fur- 
‘ished at the usual prices. ‘The pupt's have access to a 
| well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his 
yn wash basin ! towels; he must also have his 
lothes 1 | with the entire name, and bring:a leather 
| trank. 
Dhere will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 


; 


nd two weeks In the ball, The Summer term:,com- 


ences on the, 3d second-jay inthe 5th month, and Win- 


i ; - 
ter term the second 2d,dav in the Tith month. 


Application for admission te the School,can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 
BENJAMIN PRICE, jr.) Principal. 
Post-office addressy \W est-Chester, Pa 3m-14 
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THE*POOL OF BETHESDA. 


Around Bethesda’s healing wave, 
Waiting to hear the rustling wing 
Which spoke the angel nigh, who gave 
Its virtues to that holy spring,— 

With earnest fix’d solicitude, 

Were seen the afflicted multitude. 


Among them there was one, whose eye 
Had often seen the waters stirr’d, 
Whose heart had often heav’d the sigh, 
The bitter sigh of hope deferr’d ; 
Beholding while he suffer’d on, 

The healing virtue giv’n—and gone. 


No pow’r had he ;_ no friendly aid 
To him its timely succor brought; 
But, while his coming he delay’d, 
Another won the boon he sought;— 
Until the Saviour’s love was shown, 
Which healed him by a word alone ! 


Had they whe watched and waited there, 
Been conscious who was passing by, 
With what unceasing anxious care 
Would they have sought his pitying eye ; 
And craved, with fervency of soul, 

His sovereign power to make them whole. 


But habit and tradition sway’d 

Their minds to trust to sense alone ; 
They only sought the angel’s aid, 
While in their presence stood unknown, 
A ereater, mightier, far than he, 

With power from every pain to free. 


Bethesda’s pool has lost its power! 

No angel, by his glad descent, 
Dispenses that diviner dower 

Which with its healing waters went; 
But He whose word surpassed its wave 
Is still omnipotent to save. 





From a late Foreign Journal. 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


A volume, entitled “Illustrations of tl 


Kindness,”’ by GG. W. Montgomery ° has been pub- 
lished at Albany, in the State of New York. It is, 
as a literary work, of little pretension ; but it pre- 


sents in one focus a very considerable number of an- 
ecdotes exemplifying the superiority of the benevo- 
lent over the coercive and severe principle, as a 
means of eflecting good ends amongst our fellow- 
creatures ; and such reasoning as the book contains 
is animated by all the earnestness of an amiable and 
trusting nature. 
chapters, one of the first of which presents scriptural 
instances, such as that of David’s conduet toward 
Saul in the cave ; another presents a brief account of 
the benevolent proceedings of Howard, Oberlin, Fen- 
elon, &c., showing how the law of kindness tended 
in their lives to the most brilliant results. 

In the chapter on the disarming force of kindness, 
we have astory that never can be too often told; * I 
is well known that Quakers or Friends, have 
the non-resistance principle,or the law, ‘overcome 
evil with good.” ‘The founder of Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam Penn, was completely armed with the spirit of 
this principle. When he visited this country, he 
came without cannon or sword, and with a determi- 
nation to meet the Indians with truth and kindness. 
He bought their land, and paid them; he made a 
treaty with them, and observed it; and he always 
treated them as men. As a specimen of the manner 
in which he met the Indians, the following instance 
is very striking. ‘There were some fertile and ex- 
cellent lands which, in 1698, Penn ascertained were 
excluded from his first purchase; and, as he was 
very desirous of obtaining them, he made the propo- 
sal to the Indians, that he would buy those lands, if 
they were willing. ‘They returned for answer, that | 
they had no desire to sell the spot where their fathers | 
were deposited ; but to please their father Onas, as | 
they named Penn, they said that he should have some | 
of the lands. This being decided, they concluded 
the bargain, that Penn might have as much land as a 
young man could travel round in one day, beginning 
at the great river Cosquanco, now Kensington, and | 


! 
acopter 
i 





ic Law of 


The author classifies his facets into | 


|sufferers only met with their deserts.” 
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and, as an equivalent, they were to receive a certain | 


amount of English goods. ‘Though this plan of 
measuring the land was of their own selection, yet 
they were greatly dissatisfied with it after it had 
been tried; for the young Englishman chosen to 
walk off the tract of land walked so fast and far, as 
greatly to astonish and mortify them. ‘The govern- 
or observed this dissatisfaction, and asked the cause. 
‘The walker cheated us,’ said the Indians, *‘ Ah, 


how can that be?’ said Penn; did you not choose | 


yourselves to have the land measured in this way ?? 
‘True,’ replied the Indians; ‘but white brother 
make a big walk.’ Some of Penn’s commissioners, 


waxing warm, said the bargain was a fair one, and | 
insisted that the Indians ought to abide by it, and if}! 


not, should be compelled to it. 
claimed Penn; ‘ how can you compel them without 
bloodshed ? 


he said, * Well, brothers, if you have given us too 


much land for the goods first agreed on, how much | 


more will satisfy you?’ ‘This proposal gratified 


them ; and they mentioned the quantity of cloth and | 
number of fish-hooks with which they would be sa- | 


tisfied. ‘hese were cheerfully given; and the In- 
dians, shaking hands with Penn, went away s‘ni- 
ling. After they were gone, the governor, looking 
round on his friends, exclaimed, ‘QO how sweet and 
cheap a thing is charity ! 
| now of compelling these poor creatures to stick to 
their bargain, that is, in plain English, to fight 
land kill them, and all about a little piece of land.’ 

| For this kind conduct manifested in all his ac- 
| tions to the Indians, he was nobly rewarded. ‘The 
}untamed savage of the forest beeame the warm friend 
|of the white stranger, towards Penn and his follow- 
lers they buried the war-hatchet, and ever evinced the 
strongest respect for them. And when the colony 
| of Pennsylvania was pressed for provisions, and none 
icould be obtained from other setthements—which 
| scarcity arose from the increasing number of inhabi- 
| tants not having time to raise the necessary food— 
ithe Indians cheerfully came forward, and assisted 
| the colony by the fruits of their labors in hunting. 
| ‘This kindness they practised with pleasure, because 
| they considered it an accommodation to their ¢ good 
father Onas,’ and his friends. And though Penn 
’ he not forgotten by the 
red men; for many of the Indians possess a know- 


has long been dead, vet is 
ledge of his peaceable disposition, and speak of him 
with a tone and feeling very different from wiiat they 
manifest when speaking of those whites who came 


with words of treachery on their tongues, and kegs | 


of + fire-water’ in their hands, and oppression in their 
actions. 

This anecdote comes before us with particular 
force at the present moment, when New Zealand is 
tottering as a settlement, in consequence of the Eng- 
lish following a different principle with the natives.’ 
Hlow strange does it sound to hear men talking with 
ridicule of philanthroy ic policy, as something un- 
fitted for human nature, when the fact is glarine, that 
itis the contrary policy thatdoes not succeed, its in- 


variable consequences being the destruction and ob- 


struction ofall that is wood. ‘The true visionaries 
in this case are those who dream that a laree barba- 
rian force is to be made agreeable in one’s neighbor- 


The 
s justiy and kindly 
by his untutored neighbors, expecting they will there- 
by be kept on friendly terms with him. 

ipter on insanity, the eflect of the mild sys- 


hood by raising in it the spirit of blind revenge. 
true practical man is he who act 


T 
f 
ln ach 
tem of treatment now practised, in comparison with 
the former cruel methods, is illustrated by numerous! 
from different The! 


examples collected sources, 


(and the brothers 


* A mostrespectable New Zealand settler thus writes 
to a friend in Edinburg, in a letter which we have seen: | 
‘** The natives are a fine, iatelligent race, and are rapidly 
becoming civilized. Wars have almost ceased, and can- 
nibalism is become very rare, and is only practised by 
two tribes. ‘The late unfortunate massacre of Captain | 
Wakefield and six gentlemen, of which you may have 
heard, entirely originated in an unjust aggression on the | 
natives, and their retaliation; and horrible as it was. the 
We presume 
it is not here meant that Captain Wakefield or the other 


| sufferers were specially guilty, hut that the conduct of the 


English was, generally speaking, such as to make 
the loss on that side a natural consequence of their 


ending at the great river Kallapingo, now Bristol : | error. 


4 


‘ Compelled ! ex- | 


Don’t you see this looks to murder ?’ 
Then turning with a benignant smile to the Indians, | 


Some of you spoke just | 


‘become bankrupt. 


next section displays the effect of kindness as anele- 
/ment in the means of reforming criminals. We pass 
from these as subjects which have already been 
treated in our paper, and come to an anecdote in 
which the eflicacy of the gentler principle, in cireum- 
stances where the other could not have availed, is 
| powerfully evinced. It appeared originally in De 
| Lamartine’s translation of ** A Residence among the 
Arabs of the Great Desert.’’ In the tribe of Nedgde 
there was a mare of great reputation for beauty and 
| swiftness, which a member of another tribe, named 
Daher, vehemently desired to possess. Having failed 


‘to obtain her by offering all he was worth, he pro- 
ceeded to effect his object by stratagem. He dis- 


ovised himself asa lame beggar, and waited by the 
| side of a road, knowing that Nabee, the owner of 
the mare, would soon pass. As soon as Nabee ap- 
peared, Daher cried in a feeble voice, ‘I am a poor 
stranger; for three days I have been unable to stir 
from this to get food; he'p me, and God will reward 
you.’ Nabee offered to carry him home ; but Da- 
her said, ‘1 am not able torise; Ihave not strength.’ 
Nabee then generously dismounted, brought his 
mare near, and helped the beggar to mount her. 
| The moment he was mounted, Dahee touched her 
with his heel and started, saying, ‘It is I, Daher, 


' who have got her, and am carrying her off,’ Na- 
bee called upon him to stop, which Daherdid. Na- 


bee then said, ¢‘’Thou hast my mare; since it pleases 
'God,I wish thee suecess; but I conjure thee tell 
no one how thou hast obtained her.’ * Why nov’ 
said Daher. * Because some one really ill might re- 
main without aid: you would be the cause why no 
one would perform an act of charity more, from the 
fear of being duped as I have been.’ "This discrimi- 
nating kindness subdued Daher; he immediately 
dismounted, and returned the mare to Nabee;: and 
when they parted, they parted sworn friends.’’ Here 
Mr. Montgomery remarks, ‘ Let a signal act of re- 
venge,a cold, unfeeling instance .of retaliation, be 
known in our communities, and it excites horror, 
and even the deepest tones of indignation. On the 
contrary, let a broad act of benevolence, a noble and 


‘dignified instance of the forgiveness of enemies be 


exhibited, and it is at once admired and commended 
in the warmest terms. So true it is that the human 
heart dislikes the principle, ‘hate your enemies,’ 
and approves the practice of the law, ‘ love your en- 
emies. 


Nothing, we think, could more powerfully enforce 
this doctrine than the effect of such anecdotes as the 
following, which we fully believe could not be read 
to the most debased of our species, without raising 
such emotions as to form an ample proof of the su- 


periority of generous over revengeful feeling. ‘lhe 
brothers Cheerible of the novelist are, as is well 


known, scarcely overcharged portraits of two real 
English merchants, one of whom, we regret to 
know, is nownomore. Of these men the following 
story was originally toldin a Manchester paper :— 
* The elder brother of this house of merehant prin- 
ces amply revenged himself upon a libeller who 
had made himself merry with the peculiarities of the 
amiable fraternity. ‘This man published a pamph- 
let, in which one of th 1).) was designated 
as ‘Billy Button,’ and represented as talking largely 
of their foreign trade, having travellers who regular- 


- 1 . 
e brothers 


ly visited Chowbent, Bullock Smithy, and other fo- 
reign parts. Some ‘kind friend’ had told W. of this 
pamphlet, and W. had said that the man would live 
to repent of its publication, ‘This saying was kind- 
ly conveyed to the libeller, who said he should take 
care never be in their debt. But the man in bu- 
siness does not always know who shall be his ecredi- 
tor. ‘The authorof the pamphlet became bankrupt, 
held an acceptance of his which 
been endorsed by the drawer, who had 
‘The wantonly libelled men had 
thus become creditors of the libeller. ‘They now 
had it in their power to make him repent of his au- 
dacity. He could not obtain his certificate without 
their signature, and without it he could not enter into 
business again. He had obtained the number of sig- 
natures required by the bankrupt laws,—except one. 

“ It seemed folly to hope that the firm of brothers 
would supply the deficiency. What! they who 
had cruelly been made the laughing-stock of the 
public, forget the wrong, and favor the wrong-doer ? 
He despaired; but the claims of a wife and chil 


to 


also 


had 
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dren forced him at last to make the application.— 
Humbled by misery, he presented himself at the 
counting-room of ‘the wronged. W. was there 
alone, and his first words to the delinquent were,— 
‘Shut the door, sir!’ sternly uttered. ‘The door was 
shut and the libeller stood trembling before the libelled 
He told his tale, and produced his certificate, which 
was instantly clutched by the injured merchant. 

** You wrote a pamphlet against us once!’ ex- 
claimed W. ‘The supplicant expected to see his 
parchment thrown into the fire; but this was not its 
destination. W. took a pen and writing something 
on the document, handed it back to the bankrupt.— 
He, poor wretch, expected to see there * rogue, 
scoundrel, libeller,’ inseribed ; but there was in fair 
round characters, the signature of the firm! ‘ We 
make it arule,’ said W. ‘neverto refuse signing the 
certificate of an honest tradesman, and we have nev- 
er heard that you were any thing else.’ The tear 
started into the poor man’s eyes. 

“Ah ! said W.,*my saying was true. I said 
you would live to repent writing that pamphlet. I 
did not mean it as a threat; I only meant that some 
day you would know us better, and would repent 
you ‘had tried to injure us. Lsee you repent of it 
now.’ ‘Ido; Ido,’ said the grateful man. ‘Well, 
well, my dear fellow, said W., ‘you know us now. 
How do you get on? What are you going to do ”’ 
The poor man stated that he had friends who could 
assist him when his certiicate was obtained. ‘* But 
how are you off in the mean time?’ And the an- 
swer was, that having given up every thing to his 
creditors, he had been compelled to stint his family 
of even the common necessaries, that he might be 
enabled to pay the cost of his certificate. ‘My dear 
fellow,’ said W., « this will never do—your family 
must not suffer. Be kind enough to take this ten 
pound note to your wife from me. There, there, my 
dear fellow—nay , don’t ery—it will be all well 
you yet.’”. The overpowered man endeavoured i 
vain to express his thanks—the swelling in his throst 
forbade words ; he put his handkerchief to his face, 
and went out of the door crying like a child.’ 

“Tam almost convinced,” says the author, “ that 
there never was yet an instance in which kindness 
has been fairly exercised, but that it has subdued the 
enmity opposed to it. Its first effort may not suc- 
ceed, any more than one shower of rain can reclaim 
the burning desert ; but let it repeatedly shed the 
dew of its holy influence upon the revengeful soul, 
and it wil) soon become beautiful with every flower 
of tenderness. Let any person put the question to 
his soul, whether under any circumstances, 
deliberately resist continued kindness? And a voice 


of affection will answer, that good is omnipotent | 
in overcoming evil. If the angry and revengeful 


person 
the lamp of affection in his heart,taat it might stream 
out in his features and actions,he would soon discov- 
era wide difference in his communion with the 
world. ‘The gentle would no longer avoid him ; 
friends would not approach him with a frown; 
the weak would no longer meet him with 
dread ; he avould find that his kindness wins all by 
its smile, giving them confidence, and securing their 
friendship.” 
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AND MILDEW 


For the Friends’ 


OF THE RUST, BLIGHT, 
OL WHEAT. 


Our philosophers have theorised, and our farmers | 
have descanted, upon the origin and cause, and cause 


of the effect of blight or rust, upon the stalks of 
wheat. 
Of the effect, it 


is apparent that the proper juices 


of the plants, are absorbed by some foreign sub-| 


stance, which prevents the proper ripening of the 
grain. 

Our naturalists tell us that the blight is a plant of 
a parasitical nature, endowed with all the functions 
of growth and regeneration that are necessary for 
any plant to have, in order to produce its kind. 

If we examine with an ordinary magnifier those 
parasitical appearances, found so abundantly upon 
cedar fences, we shall find that they blossom, fructi- 
fy and increase their kind in a manner similar to 
many other plants of a larger growth ; and it is as- 





he ean} 


would only govern his passions, and light) 








serted that the blight when exposed to thes action mn of| 
a gto microscope, exhibits all the phenomena 

a living plant, but the truth of that is vet to be 
proven, as but few have examined minutely enough 
to risk their reputation on the assumption, while all 
admit, that, as itis a natural production, it must be 
formed according to nature’s laws, and _ that its pro- 
per nutriment must be the j Juices of plants. 

But be that as it may, its position as a plant or a 
disease will remain unknown, until it has been chem- | 
ically tested ; but when its nature and composition 
is Once accurately ascertained, then, if a disease 
chemistry will find a cure, if a plant chemistry will 
teach man to apply aremedy that will make it 
seek other quarters. 

Now it appears rational that as lichens, mosses, 
&c., do not very extensively attack trees in the vigor | 
of their growth, they will not attack plants whose 
growth is sufficiently vigorous and healthy. 

Hence if we grow a stalk, that shall be vigorous in | 
all its life, and in all stages of maturity shall flourish 
with luxuriance ; then the blight will be obliged to 
seek other quarters, as the wheat will be of too heal- 
thy a growth, to allow of its substance being taken | 
up by foreign plants for their support. 

In order to grow a stalk of this kind, the earth | 
must be supplied with an abundance of the materi- 
als that wheat requires for its support, i. e. carbon, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen and ashes. A compound | 
of nitrogen and hydroger n forms ammonia, of oxy-| 
gen and hy drogen forms water, and of oxygen and 
nitrogen forms ‘atmospheric air. 

Hence, in order that wheat may grow with the | 
proper degree of luxuriance, the soil must be copi- 
ously supplied with water, ammonia, ashes and air. 

The ammonia may be applied by wetting the 
grains and rolling them in powdered muriate ofammo- 
nia, as a quantity sufficient for maturing the plant, 
will adhere to the grain and the ashes can be wat 
plied to the soil; the air and water are within reach | 
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No Sravery in Greece.—Article 9, of the new 
Constitution, is as follows: “In Greece, man shall 
neither be bought nor sold: the slave, whether by 
birth or purchase, of every race, or religion, shall 
be free from the moment, “when he sets his foot on the 
soil of Greece.’ 





SEWEL’s HISTORY, 


OF THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR#SS OF 

THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA- 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now 1N 
press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to'T’. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the unde rigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition js limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 


Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
Q" a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by WM. D. PARRISH, 
4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market 


No. 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 

HOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
pers ; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 


which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 


i Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philade Iphia, 9th mo, 27, 1844. 


of the plant and therefore do not need attention or | PENNSYLVANIA. ‘ Portsdam Manuf. Co.’ fraud 

application. Oo ee Philadelphla banks, par? Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 
Philad. Co., 9th mo. 23, 1844. | Man. and Mec. bank, par) Post notes on the various N. 

Moyamensing bank, par? Y. banks no value. 
LLL — a | Penn ‘Jownship bank, par NEW JERSEY. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. cGinerd dn Sahl gia ee Siecin ee 
‘ ; ft ion, yar 
BOARDING SCHOOL bre nnsyl’a do. par? Prine eton bank, oe 
iermantow ? 

| Oe R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling | D, ¥ eae is care pom tetets de eon 

ton County, N. J. The situation is retired, healthy and Chester Co. W Che ster, par Sainheltend be a _ a 
pleasant, the w ite ris pure and soft; the farm contains upwards | Montgomery county : par Mount Holl . — _— 
of 50 acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. | hose per whe Porusavs* fi oe il hin a y, ; pat 

| have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the eh ee r Be r Salem Banking Co. pat 
. d 5 | l'armers’ bk, Reading ¥ dis} Monmouth Bank broke 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals aston . var? N. Hope. Del p ~ 
of thei studies, when parents desire it. 7 | ds ld re SS * See wr fa : ridge 1 dis 
Tne course of study includes all the elementary, as well as Northampton, old 0a 90% Tren. Banking Co. old par 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English | — aster bank, par; All other banks do 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- | * @! bk, Lancaster, rs Wash. B: inking Co. broke 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- | | Let i Bet 7 dis; Franklin bank, do 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and | Harrist surg, J dis Jersey City Bank do 
specimens. A large and well selected Library will be open to | Middl town, } dis Monmouth. do 
the use of the students. Carlisle, ’ 1 dis J. Manufac. Co. do 
In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give | ue umbia Bridge, par: Protec. and Lombard, do 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for Northumb erland, par; State bank at ‘l'renton, do 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- Mine rs’ bk, P Ott. | 1 dis’ Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and | Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 1} dis Mee. bk, Paterson, do 
happiness in life. | Pitts. demand notes, 4 dis Under $5’s, Z dis 
All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; | certificates, i dis ‘ MARYLAND. 

their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at-| °° pest notes, a dis Baltimore banks, dis 

tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- owanda, 60a 76, Patapsco bank, + do 

tion of the Subscribers will be devoied to the improvement Yor Ke 1 dis, Mineral bank, 1 dis 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. Gettsburg, 1 dis) Fredericktown, * dis 

The Summer Term will commence on the third Second | © hambe rsburg, 1 dis Hagerstown, R dis 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day | Wayne sb’g p. notes, 3 em Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter ‘Term will commence on demand notes 3d gerstown, no sale. 

the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the Brownsville p. notes, dis Westminster, y dis 

last Seventh dav:in the Fourth month. Students may enter demand notes, 3 dis Williamsport, ) dis 

at any time, and without restriction as to age. Erie, 2 dis Cumberland, 1 di 
The charge for ‘Tuition,Boarding and Washing will be— Be rae co. bk., 68 Rel, 30 Salisbury, ? dis 

$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No Honesdale, 14 dis Franklin bank, A dis 

extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. Bk. Susq jehanna co. 40 dis Susquehanna, broke 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant, i eM istown. 1 dis aE broke 

um. bk, Warren, tO ‘rederick Coun } dis 

‘ ; REFER E NCES. ' ; West Branch bank, ly dis Broken bks, a Poa. 3 . 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George NEW YORK. Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 

Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street; | New York City, par: notes, pat 

Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132*North 2d st, John | Globe bank, — fraud DELAWARE. 

B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippineott & Parry. North River Bank’g Co. do Bank of Delaware, par 
Kensington—Jonathan pr pare cht. City Trust and Bank’g Co.do Wilmington and Bran, par 
Germantown. P a. —Joshua R. Johnson. | ‘ Wool Growers’ bank, 25dis Farmers’ bk. Delaware, pa: 
In Moorstown, N. J.—Be njamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley | Com. bk, New York, 2 dis Union bank, par 

Gillingham. lafayette bank, do Bank of Smyma, per 
‘¢ Evesham, a —Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. N. Y. Bkg. Co 60 do Under $5's, 3 dis 
6s evel ‘a. J.—Samuel Ellis. Drv Dock bank. 4, DIS. OF COLUMBIA. | : 

‘ Salem, N i vtiaoas > M. Ward. N. Am, Trust Co. 2 do Washington City, 4 dis 
“© Frankford, Pu nekeans Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. | All solvent banks 423 Georgetown, — 1 dis 

George L. Gillingham. Country banks, + dis’ lar. and Mechanics’, 4 dis 
‘* Wilmington, Del.—Eli Hilles. Except bk of Colombia, ) Alexandria, 4 dis 
‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. Green Co.. Hudson, | ~. Bank of Alexandria, broke 
N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, Middle Distriets,— « , Mechanics’ bank, broke 

an l'will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it Platsburg, Niagara, ( ‘> VIRGINIA. 

may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- Wash. and Warren, | 0; Bk.of Va. & branches, ! die 

den. Mer. and Planters’, J Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 

2Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- | Del. Co. bank, fraud; Val. bk & branch, 1 die 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. 3 *| Ex. bank, Po'keepsie do jEx. bk & branches, 1 dis 








CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


SSTABLISUMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market 


MPAPAP AAS 


The subscribers need respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of | 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 


will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN. 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


AC ADEMY FOR| 


‘BOARDING 
BOYS, 





le L ER? viONT 


lea dng rom Frankford to Germantown. 


TI\HIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 
thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 


| Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place com- 


bined with itslarge and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in the country. 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 


| exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 


or playing tn the public highways. 

The pupils are entirely free irom the influence of im- 
| proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of heaith; and 












Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road) | 
| SELECTIONS 
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| 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPBI, 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
| &ec., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 


lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 


BAKER & CRANE, 
158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 


style,) $2 25. For sale by 


*,.*Agents for the 
cations. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. - 


UST RECEIVED, The Memoirs of Samuel Foithergill, 
‘ 1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
Tl. E, CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
streets have jut received a handsome assortment of Spring 


J 


Goods, comprising in part 





: oe 
orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘** Black Bear.” | Spe cial attention is paid to the physical as well as men: | French blue. black olive and brown Cloths, 
~~~ pale aa a | tal and moral culture: and tosecure the attainment of these | English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do. 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS. | objects the students w ill never be left without the super- | jy mencan do do do do, 
For sale by T. E. Cuapman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, | vision of one of the principals, 5 French, West of England and American black, blue and fa.cy 
below Race, Philadelphia. | ‘ rhe boarding department is under the particular care ‘ sete need sai Iediasie anilin itdaaiecin 
RIEND “9 MISCEI | ANY 12 vols 12mo S10 00 } of the parents of the subscribers. | he students are made ng D 1.GIK i, nen ble k elk. — 
4 \ OU Psbahalhs ’ a 5. ~ . q | io , oe = Se ’ , . . oO ao ACK SILK ct 
Do. Do. single vols. ... 874 | t fee! asmuch as possible at home, and both in the | Cosiimere aud fant y silk ais 
Job Scott’s Works, 9 vols. Be i ¢ 00 family and in the school no exertions are spared that will Wove., figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Sewel'’s History, 1 vol. 8vo 89 QO | contribute to their learning and happiness. Buffand white cashmerette do 
. s oe B VORs DVO. cccvcccer eeecose nA | on . ; 
De ei @ Wale Bve 950 | A fall course of study embraces all the elementary and ee 
Je . B.SVO. cece ceseces ‘ a : ; ; | Black silk Velvets. 
Memeire of Gi. Fotheraill, Bv0. ...2¢.: ' 9 99 | nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- | Silk ail meenied Gneees. 
The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 8vo. ..... > 2 09 | cient and modern Languag ‘ . | Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills, 
Do single vols. Svo o5 | The pupils of he Elementary department are especi- | pjain and fancy Gambroons 
Elias Hicks's Journal Ryo ; 125 | ally attende d to; great care is taken to give them a prac- | Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c, 
4 , AOS « c 7 *_ ee ee ee ee enee . ~* 
. . ‘ av | 
ie i a BW i. eee ous ' 125 | tic val unde ma anding of such ae c : aor y mi y i | bob: 
Hugh Judge's Journal, I2mo. ............ 665 1 00 | tolearn. le most approved Class HOOKS are used, and | Mixed and Diab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wc. 
George Fox's Do. Svo 1 50 | the best methods care fully consulted in imps arting instruc | Rattinets and Damasks. for Coach Trmmines. 
Barclay’ Apology. Svo 1 00 | tion from them. gach gemeral assortment of Tailors’ Triianin-s. which we® 
y's Apology, by 00,80 Oe 0.6016, m9 eee ‘ark etBeaaic s . sites ae . : ,. | Offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or « tail 
Wm. Bayley'’s Works, De ek cee ree : 1 00 I he students in the Mathematic al de partment will re- | duced prices by the piece or at retail. 
Woolman's Works. 12mo 874 | ceive prompt attention at alltimes, ‘This course includes | —- 
i t S, o » webesonedsieoe SED ES 6 f | : ° on | Ts" T ‘ ‘ ' 
Hall’s and Martin's Journal ..........00000. a74 | Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; | DRI GS AND CHEMICALS. 
Sarah Grubb’s Lio 7D 1 Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos- N oe INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
aleata ‘Re Ure aan | ane gy »e |ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical | without mordant—warranted. 
Jones’ Analysis, 8vo. .........+4. see eeeees i. he bd tetas, bay i : ) WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
Joshua Evans’ Journal, 12mo. ............66- 623 seometry. . Mi lal: old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
Rufus Hall's oes... ; «eam khe aaa ean ee ot) eis Oxy-hydrogen ae oe eharge anc’) of pure silver, on brass er german-silver candlesticks, door- 
Life of T. Ellwood, 8vo. .......-...- oe 59 | valuable collection of Anatomical *’ reparations - have knobs, castors, &e. 
Wm. Shewen’s Works, &vo. ............ btn 5O | been procured to eae the pupils in the acquisition of} suUPE_RIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASIHE, an excellent ar- 
Cockburn’s Review, Svo. ........cccsceecees 50 |4 knowledge of Natural History. . ___ | ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 
Penn’s Rise and Provress, l2mo. .........6. i 50 | "he Natural Selences, during the winter season, will } IMPROVED YEAST POW DERS for making light batter in 
ganney's Poems, T2mo. ..... 2. cvedseccees 50 | receive due attention 5 and to render their acquisition | a tew minutes, put up with full directions for use. 
Dymond’s E rh boo Se oak 8 a os 6 50 easy and Interesting, numerous experiments w ill be given “ARBONATED SODAIC POWDE RS, which furnish an 
Isanc Martin's Journal, 12mo. ............. 49 | with superior apparatus, — at : ; | agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 
UE MUSINENY MNGUNON i i5:c 0 ooo vetiecad e605 08 374 Lectures on the application of ¢ hemistry to Agriculture} Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on dranght, or put 
Friends’ Dise pline, a ete SOR ke 374 } will be delivered during the winter. I hese lectures are } upin bottles for paemiy use. lor sale,together with a large as- 
i. Pe AG ce wrtdeeas vanes 374 | designed to impart such a knowledge of chemistry to | sertment of Drugs, Medicines, English and Freie! Periume- 
Janney on Religious Subjects, I8mo. ......... 374 | the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to | t¥» Fancy and Shaving Soa ps, &c. &c., at Fdward Parrieh’s 
Emble m of Nature, I> mo. Ss 371 Acriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, ia 2 , a ( ane ; ae rip a Store, N. W. corner rie 
ecoeoeeeeeeeses 9 4 2 . ‘ ° . es streets, Miacdel ia. < 
Hampton's Narrative, 12mo 8] | the analysis of soils and the chemical comp: sition " ——s 4m] 
EE re MoE a 0764: kik a Ae 8 ’ 
ss ina ite galt 7 in ‘ ains, grasses etc. will compose the most prominent! aq . ann suri eat 
ee of _ errs Ls: or ne And NG 31 | ~~ rr. 7 pos J | SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
acob Ritter’s Journal, [=mo. full bound ...... oh | fee 6 S COUuTEe rin ok TTAPMAN No + 
Do Do half do 95 | The charge for Tuition in English is $35 per qr | | paca : M \N, No. 74 aor Fourth erect. 
- > : a i 10, seseee ~ -e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment © 
Visit to the W est Indies, 1Ymo., 6046 6084 C24 30 | (pi iyable in adv: ince ) ine luding boi irding, w ashing and | Sooks and Stanenery, &c. to which he invites the attention of 
ER ee BO ns cic cake teat OF | ine nding, the use of E nelish books, liohts, fuel, &c. and | Schoo! Teachers, Library Committees, and otber 
PR A A REIOR SOURO, . gs. kek cass aboes an 25 | for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. | THE AMERIC 7 N IRN 
Early Amipressions, 18m0........ccesccsrasce 25 | | additional. oes A JOURNAL 
The Friend’s Family, I8mo. ........... ‘ 25 | All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, | I° Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
° - 9 
The Remembrancer, calf gilt ..............-- 1 00 | near Frankford, Pa i . tf at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
Do. Ce ee 75 | SAMUEL ue : rary . ip rinci; | nual volumes of 400 or more Pp iweseach. Each n umber 
Do. AMER ba dae se Vela e ce One 50 EDWIN | as 5 * J contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsome ly P rin- 
A Guide to True Peace, arabesque ........-. 37h | REFERENCES. | te d on good paper, and fu ily illustrated b y engravings. 
Do. Do. eee 25 | In Pol ide Ip yhia—Samnel Badger, 60 Walnut street, | The subse ription price is six dollars per year to tho se 
Do. ee 20 | John H. Cavender. 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, | Who receive it without expense to the mselves. But to 
Sandy Foundation Shaken ..........+20e+85 25 193 N. a st. William C Murphy, John Swift, Daniel | those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 
Holy Scripture ne Weat of Truths... 6 occ 2) | Fitler, John Sturdivant, C ongress Hall Chesnut st,, Ezra | vane , 
Obes servations, by I. MCiintock ..... .sceces. 2) | Holden. editor of the § Saturday Courier; George F. Me- | Re mittanees shou d be made, if possible, in Eastern 
Advices, Philad. Y. M., 18mo. ...........2.:. 20 |Caimont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N, 6th | money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 
rT y y i . } ‘ : ! “ © on . fal . 
The True Way, Sy WEED cccvccvatcoces 24 | st: Peter Pe reyra, St. George’s Alley, J. Rhea Barton, S. | hich ean be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
Dell on Baptism siled 6 ohn We be's w Obie eee sae oe 124 | W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, | tuts d. Subseribers will re member the regulation of the 
ao a by J. J. Gurney ...ccccccves = M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. | post office department, by which postmasters are authori- 
we Defence >. ° ea tleeausews 24 | ‘ on ’ 0 t s fi iodical works free of posta 
Baltimore re ’ Do <3 | In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; P. R.| 2 d to reini payment f arene lwo ks fre of postage 
Sermon and | raver, ee ee 124 . 1; . ’ ‘ Tel | iil the letter c ntalning the remittance is subscribed by 
. er eae ‘ 91 | Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. a aa tae on ee 
Early Friends and Dr. E. Ash ...........6.:. 124 m9 ‘Wiam W; | themselves. Bb. & B. SILLIMAN, 
Two Discourses, by E. Hicks, 1824 19, | 1s Witentngton—_ nee xr ater | Editors Am. J S 1A 
§ ses, by FE. Hicks, 1824..... ; 24 ; ‘ditors Am. irn. Scienceand J i 
J. Wilkinson’s Letter 191 In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B, Ivins. SHOES AEB. COUERs EARNS ANG, BTSs 
e s¢ S BCTLCP wee ensee eeveseensves <¢ , | ’ . ° : 
Memoriale, N. Y. 1882 .........0 ccccccces 191 | In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan | Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order 
Dc Do. 1886 191 Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. | _ 38 oo 
LD + BUORPU eee eereeeneeesevevevese ~> “) , . e | 
[ Childs’ Visi ’ 191 Magill, vs eae \\ atson 
i Tee Oe, 2 St aes eee atv Swéle%e & 24 hil Ol ala ciliata res, THE 
>in > In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 
Friends’ Pocket Almanac ..............+6. 64 | prey : ‘ , lool q TE: 
Eni ee. Qj |Fell. . friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 
Dr. Parri h Le ter 4 In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Ho ps: | 4 Tilt ~ fe t » ait Lj rQeiicery , 
IST PU SHED blisi ; mel 
Jt . I I { BLI HI I . a \W STOCK OF DRY GOODS. Es published every Scveniii-day, 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life prepared | } mn 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 3 4c at. Tas riber takes this method to inform his friends that he | At No. 3 South Fifth Strect, corner of Merchant St. 
Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Moit, delivered at | has | vaken e Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below i a : ; cata 
Washington City. Price 8 cents. 6.4 Arch St.. and tas now on hand na is constantly receiv ng direct BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. | from he New York market, a full supply of FANCY ind STA. | 
| PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfied will be found at as low | 
os J nT J “ 3 ry N Es. | prices al the above NO. as at any other Store in theci vy. Par-/| be " . : : 
UPERIOR INDELIBLE INK TERMS.—$2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos.— 


| 


ARNIILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a | 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 


WM. D. PARRISH, 


ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear, 


Smll M. BUZBY. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


NLOCK AND WATC!I MAKER, No. 150 South Street 
4 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 
6m8-6Gmos 


j 
| 
} 


} 3.00 if not paid within 1 year. 


Notice to discontinue a subserp- 


ion must be given at least one month before the close of the 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 


| first, and ‘Twenty-five Cents fur each additional Insertion. 





